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2. Route from Toangoo to the Shan States. By Edward O'Keily, Esq. 

The Commissioners of Pegu gave instructions to open a road of 
70 miles, from Toangoo, in Burmah, to the fertile Shan states on 
the other side of the Poung Loung ranges, immediately adjacent to 
the eastward of them. Mr. O'Keily was despatched on this mission. 
His party consisted of a few Burmese, and four elephants ; and ho 
travelled in short stages of two, three, or four miles, with occa- 
sional long halts, while the natives pioneered a road in front of him. 
The way lay across five ridges, of which the highest rose 7425 feet 
above the sea-level, and over a large amount of elevated and rugged 
land, inhabited by Karens, the aborigines of these regions ; they are 
generally wild, though many of them are Christianized by Baptist 
missionaries. The journey was successfully accomplished, and the 
road is now open. 

Mb. Cbawfubd said lie had letters from Colonel Phayre, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Pegu, stating that these Karens were coming over to us in great 
numbers, and that upon one occasion he had gone out for the express purpose 
of receiving into British territory five thousand of them. A great number of 
them were converted to Christianity, and he was happy to think that the good 
work was commenced by a personal friend of his own, the late Eev. Dr. Judson, 
an American Baptist minister, who accompanied him when he went on a mis- 
sion to the Burmese capital thirty-five years ago. Colonel Phayre was about 
to send descriptions of the numerous tribes that inhabited the territory under 
his administration, accompanied by correct photographs. 



3. On the N. W. Coast of Borneo. By Spencer St. John, f.r.g.s., late 
Consul-General for Borneo. 

The north-west provinces of Borneo contain the harbour of 
Sapangar, the best of any in the island, and also the mountain of 
Kina Balu, the highest of any in the Archipelago. It is 13,700 feet 
above the sea-level, according to Sir E. Belcher's trigonometrical 
measurement, which recent ascents corroborate, though the baro- 
meters of those who made them, were broken before the actual top 
was reached. There are no navigable rivers in the north-west of 
Borneo, neither are there roads leading over the hills, though it 
would be easy to make them. The tribes who live in the interior 
are therefore beyond the present reach of commerce ; so much so 
that those who reside on the Lake of Kina Balu are never visited 
by people from the coast. The aborigines are essentially agricul- 
turists, and raise rice, sweet potatoes, yams, maize, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, and cotton ; but their mode of cultivation is confined to 
merely scratching the ground. The tenure of land on the plains is 
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as well established as in much more civilized countries. The manu- 
factures of the people are trifling. They consist of salt, made from 
the ashes of a palm, and cloth, woven from native cotton. The 
natives have earned a good character for honesty. 

Me. Cbawfurd said his friend Mr. St. John had been fifteen years in Borneo, 
and no Englishman knew so much of it as he did, unless it were Sir James 
Brooke. It would be interesting to mention the striking influences produced 
by the difference in the geological formation of the islands in the east. Here 
was Borneo, a country of primary formation, peopled by a hundred different 
tribes, the majority of whom were savage like the Dyaks. The only people 
of the island who had attained any amount of civilisation were strangers to 
the country, Malays and Chinese. From one to two millions would be the 
utmost population of this monster island, which was about eight times the size 
of Ireland. Compare it for a moment with a country of volcanic formation, the 
island of Java. Java contained, not one million, but twelve millions of people 
in comfortable circumstances — a result greatly due to its geological formation, 
which was nearly throughout volcanic, with many high mountains furnishing 
perennial supplies of water. There were two small islands a little further to 
the east, which, together, were about one-eightieth part of the size of 
Borneo ; and yet their population was almost as great, amounting to upwards 
of a million. We ought, therefore, to he careful in judging of the value 
of a country by the mere size of it. Yet he must say that Borneo possessed 
a value which the other more fertile islands had not : it promised to be 
a country productive in minerals. He believed there were some 100,000 
Chinese working the gold-mines of Borneo, just as they were working the 
gold-mines of California and Australia. It contained a great deal of mineral 
wealth, gold and antimony— nearly all the antimony that was consumed in 
this country in the manufacture of printers' type came from Borneo — and it 
might be that it contained other metals besides. 

The Pbesident regretted that the late hour of the evening rendered it neces- 
sary to bring the discussion to a close. 

The meeting was then adjourned to March 24. 



Ninth Meeting, Monday, March 24th, 1862. 

LOED ASHBUETON, President, in the Chair. 
Presentations.— Lieutenant- General W. T. Knollys; Herbert Davies, 
m.d. ; John Thomas Quin; Arthur Roberts ; and Russell Morland Skinner, 
Esqrs., were presented upon their election. 

Elections. — Lord Ebury ; Rear-Admiral Charles Eden, c.b. ; Mr. 
Alderman Thomas Quested Finnis ; Lieutenant- Colonel W. W. H. Greathed, 
c.b. ; Lieutenant Edmund Hope Verney, r.n. ; Colonel C. P. Beauchamp 
Walker, c.b. ; John Borne ; William Caward; Archibald Hamilton ; F.J. 
Sargood ; John Todd ; Francis Fox Tuckett ; and Edward Bean Underhill, 
Esqrs., were elected Fellows. 

Accessions. — Among the accessions to the Library and Map-rooms 
since the former Meeting were— ' King's Campaigning in Kaffir- 
land;' 'Mercantile Navy List,' 1862; General Fraser's Map of 



